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“ Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.’—Srr Wittram Temp e. 1 ea 


THE PANTOFLES. | bas ,yAioad 
(FROM THE ITALIAN OF G0ZZ!1,) ) 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


rigiviv} 


in Bagdad lived an.old merchantj«of the, name of Abon Gasems 
who was famous for his riches, but still more for his avarice, His 
eoffers were small to look at (if you could get a sight of them), ‘and 


| Vez - 


very dirty ; but they were crammed with jewels. His clothes wer 
as scanty as need be; but then, even in his clothes, there was 
multum in parvo; to wit, much dirt in little space. All the.em- 
broidery he wore was-of--that-kind- which-is-of--necessity attendant 
upon a ragged state of drapery! It meandered over his: bony form 
in all the beauty of ill-sewn. patches... His.turban.was,ofthe finest 
kind of Jinen for lasting ; avkind' of ‘canvass, and so mixed with 
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elementary substances, that its original colour, if it still existed, 
was invisible. But of all his habiliments, his slippers were most 
deserving the study of the curious. They were the extreme cases 
both of his body and his dirt. The soles consisted chiefly of huge 
nails, and the upper leathers of almost everything. The ship of 
the Argonauts was not a greater miscellany. During the ten years 
of their performance in the character of shoes, the most skilful 
cobblers had exercised their science and ingenuity in keeping them 
together. The accumulation of materials had been so great, and 
their weight was so heavy in proportion, that they were promoted 
to honours of proverbialism; and Abon Casem’s slippers became 
a favourite comparison, when a superfluity of weight was-the sub- 
ject of discourse. ;, 

It happened one day, as this precious merchant was walking in 
the market, that he had a great quantity of fine glass bottles offered 
him for sale; and as the proposed bargain was greatly on his side, 
and he made it still more so, he bought them. The vendor in- 
formed him, furthermore, that a perfumer having lately become 
bankrupt, had no resource left but to sell, at a very low price, a 
large quantity of rose-water; and Casem, greatly rejoicing at this 
news, and hastening to the poor man’s shop, bought up all the 
rose-water at half its value. He then carried it home, and com- 
fortably put it in his bottles. Delighted with these good bargains, 
and buoyant in his spirits, our hero, instead of making a feast, 
according to the custom of his fellows, thought it more advisable 
to go to the bath, where he had not been for some time. 

While employed in the intricate business of undressing, one of 


his friends, or one whom he believed such, (for your misers seldom 


have any) observed, that his pantofles had made him quite the 
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bye-word of the city, and that it was high time to buy a new pair. 
“To say the truth,” said Casem, “I have long thought of doing so, 
but they are not yet so worn, as to be unable to serve me a little 
longer ;”—and having undressed himself, he went into the stove. 
During the luxury he was there enjoying, the Cadi of Bagdad 
came in, and having undressed himself, he went into the stove 
likewise. Casem soon after came out; and having dressed him- 
self, looked about for his pantofles, but nowhere could he find 
them. In the place of his own, he found a pair sufficiently dif- 


ferent to be not only new, but splendid; and feeling convinced 


that they were a gift from his friend, (not the less so, perhaps, . 


because he wished it) he triumphantly thrust his toes in them, and 
issued forth into the air, radiant with joy and a skin nearly clean. 
On the other hand, when the Cadi had performed the necessary 
purifications, and was dressed, his slaves looked for his lordship’s 
slippers in vain. Nowhere could they be found. Instead of the 
embroidered pantofles of the Judge, they detected, in a corner, 
only the phenomena left by Casem; which were too well known to 
leave a doubt how their master’s had disappeared. The slaves 
made out immediately for Casem, and brought him back to the 
indignant magistrate, who, deaf to his attempts at defence, sent 
him to prison. Now in the East, the claws of justice open just as 
wide, and no wider, as the purse of the culprit; and it may be 
supposed that Abon Casem, who was known to be as rich as he 
was miserly, did not get his freedom at the same rate as his rose- 


water. 


The miserable Casem returned home, tearing his beard, for beard | 


is not a dear stuff; and being mightily enraged with the pantou- 


fles, he siezed upon them, and threw them out of his window 
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into the Tigris. It happened a few days after, that some fisher- 
men drew their nets under the window, and the weight being 
greater than usual, they were exulting in their success, when out 
came the pantofles. Furious against Casem (for who did not know 
Casem’s pantofles?) they threw them in at the window, at the same 
time reviling him for the accident. Unhappy Casem! The panto- 
fles flew into his room, fell among his bottles, which were ranged 
with great care along the shelf, and overthrowing them, covered 
the room with glass and rose-water. Imagine, if you can, the 
miser’s agony! With a loud voice, and tearing his beard, accord- 
ing to custom, he roared out, “‘ Accursed pantofles, will you never 
cease persecuting the wretched Casem?” So saying, he took a 
spade, and went into his garden to bury them. 

It so happened, that one of his neighbours was looking out of 
window at the time; and seeing Casem poking about the earth in 
his garden, he ran to the Cadi, and told him that his old friend 
had discovered a treasure. Nothing more was requisite to excite 
the cupidity of the Judge. He allowed the miser to aver, as 
loudly as he pleased, that he was burying his slippers, and had 
found no treasure, but at the same time demanded the treasure 
he had found. Casem talked to no purpose. Wearied out at last 
with his own asseverations, he paid the money, and departed, 
cursing the very souls of the pantofles. 

Determined to get rid of these unhappy moveables, our hero 
walked to some distance from the city, and threw them into a 
reservoir, hoping he had now fairly seen the last of them; but the 
devil, not yet tired of tormenting him, guided the pantofles pre- 


cisely to the mouth of the conduit. From this point they were 


carried along into the city, and sticking at the mouth of the 
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aqueduct, they stopped it up, and prevented the water from 
flowing into the basin. The overseers of the city fountains seeing 
that the water had stopped, immediately set about repairing the 
damage; and at length dragged into the face of day the old re- 
probate slippers, which they immediately took to the Cadi, éom- 
plaining loudly of the damage they had caused. 

The unfortunate proprietor was now condemned to pay a fine 
still heavier than before: but far was he from having the luck of 
seeing his chattels detained. The Cadi, having delivered the sen- 
tence, said, like a conscientious magistrate, that he had no power of 
retaining other peoples’ property, upon which the slippers, with 
much solemnity, were faithfully returned to their distract 1 master. 
He carried them home with him; and meditating, as he went, and 
as well as he was able to meditate, how he should destroy them; at 
length he determined upon committing them to the flames. He 
accordingly tried to do so, but they were too wet; so he put them 
on a terrace to dry. But the devil, as aforesaid, had reserved a 
still more cruel accident than any before: for a dog, whose master 
lived hard by, seeing these strange wild fowl of a pair of shoes, 
jumped from one terrace to the other, till he came to the miser’s, 
and began to play with one of them; in his sport he dropped it 
over the balustrade, and it fell heavy with hobnails and the accu- 
mulated guilt of years, on the tender head of an infant, and killed 
him on the spot. The parents went straight to the Cadi and com- 
plained that they had found their child dead, and Casem’s pantofle 
lying by it, upon which the Judge condemned him to pay a very 
heavy fine. 

Casem returned home, and taking the pantofles, went back to 


the Cadi, crying out with an enthusiasm that convulsed everybody, 


weeps 
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«‘ Behold! behold! See here the fatal cause of all the sufferings of 
Casem; these accursed pantofles, which have at length brought 
ruin upon his head. . My lord Cadi, be so merciful, I pray you, as 
to give an edict that may free me from all imputation of accident 
which these slippers henceforth may occasion, as they certainly. 
will to anybody who ventures into their accursed leather.” The Cadi 
could not refuse this request; and the miser learned to his cost the 
ill effects of not buying a new pair of shoes. 





SPECIMENS OF BRITISH POETESSES. 


(Continued from page 366.) 


Mrs Rostyson, formerly mistress of the present King, appears to 
have been a complete victim of circumstances. She was married 
at fifteen; her husband turned out extravagant and profligate ; 
she continued faithful, and the birth of a child made her doubly 
wish to love him; but he tired her out, being in fact of a cast of 
mind unworthy to associate with hers. Meantime she went on the 
stage; the wits and fine gentlemen came about her; royalty 
itself, aided by the attractions of youth and a fine person, paid her 
its homage; and her beauty, her vanity, her accomplishments, and 


even her heart, all conspired to make her give way. 


Here now was a case for which society ought to have made 
provision; but there was none. Mrs Robinson, with a genial 
temperament and a poetical fancy, had to choose between the rigid 
self-denial exacted of women by the other sex, and all those 


natural pleasures of her youth to which the most rigid of those 
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exactors are the first to tempt them. . She chose; and’ fell.” 
Let those, who with equal beauty, fancy, and temptation, have 
practised the denial, be the first to east a stone at her; or rather 
let persons of the very reverse description do it; for the others 
will certainly not. We are not for blaming the King on her 
account. He was young, and beset with temptations likewise; 
and princes are not expected to practise self-denial, though 
princesses are. That is the harshest word we would say on the 
occasion. We do not conceive that the King is abstractedly 
opposed to the growth of any liberal opinion; and that: is saying 
much. But for everybody’s sake, princes and princesses included, 
some reformation on these points is ardently to be desired, and 
will ere long, we think, be demanded by the voice of the community, 

Mrs Robinson’s verses are not much; but there is a sonnet in 
the present volume, which besides having a merit of its own, re- 
sembling the best sonnets of the second-rate Italian cultivators of 
that species of poem, acquires a deeper interest from the evident 


allusion it bears to her own history. 


“ SONNET. 


‘* High on a rock, coeval with the skies, 
A temple stands, rear’d by immortal powers 
To Chastity divine ! Ambrosial flowers 
Twining round icicles, in columns rise, 
Mingling with pendent gems of orient dyes! 
Piercing the air, a golden crescent towers 
Veil’d by transparent clouds; while smiling hours 
Shake from their varying wings celestial joys ! 
The steps of spotless marble scatter’d o’er 
With deathless roses arm’d with many a thorn, 
Lead to the altar. On the frozen floor, 
Studded with tear-drops petrified by scorn, 
Pale vestals kneel the Goddess to adore, 
While Love, his arrows broke, retires forlorn.” 
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‘On the subject of the Della Cruscan school, of which Mrs 
Robinson was a suffering sister, Mr Dyce observes very well, that 
“a whip would have been a sufficiently formidable weapon to have 
scared them from the fields of song, but Mr Gifford. pursued 
them with a drawn sword, cut them to pieces, and exulted over 
the slaughter.” Unfortunately, he cut not only butterflies, but 
suffering women to pieces. It was this man, if man he is to be 
called, who not daring to lift up a finger at anything great or 
powerful, thought to get a reputation for wit and virtue by way- 
laying their discarded mistresses, and striking a blow at poor Mrs 
Robinson’s rheumatism and crutches! He got his reputation 
among people as slavish and half-witted as himself; but it lingers 
now only among book-makers and other “ artificers” i literature, 
and will very speedily be unheard of. He was a clever man in his 
way; but his way was one of those which lead to nothing but a 
man’s own advancement; and when he disappears, the path is 
merged in the common high-way, and its dirt and himself alike 
forgotten. 

The lady that follows in this interesting and very various proces- 
sion, is Mrs Chapone, formerly Miss Mulso, who came out of the 
coterie of Richardson, and was a very moral person, but not the 
less sensitive under the rose. Sheis well known, as Mr Dyce says, 
for her Letters on the Improvement of the Mind. We believe they 
are very good of the sort; but the most interesting thing we remem- 
ber about them, was their perusal, or rather non-perusal, by two 
young and very innocent lovers, who, busily occupied (to all appear- 
ance) over their pages, and with their cheeks close to one another, 
took about half an hour in turning over every leaf. Mrs Chapone’s 
verses are not so good as her book. 
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Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who was “ made,” accord- 
ing to Gibbon, “ for something better than a Duchess,” follows 
with her celebrated ode on the Passage of Mount St Gothard, which 
awakened the enthusiasm of Coleridge. There are fine lines in it, 
and a vital liberality of sentiment. The writer seems to breathe 
out her fervent words, like a young Muse, her lips glowing with 


health and the morning dew. 


** Yet let not these rude paths be coldly traced, 
Let not these wilds with listless steps be trod ; 
Here fragrance scorns not to perfume the waste, 
Here charity uplifts the mind to God.” 





At stanza twenty, it is said finely, 
“« The torrent pours, and dreathes its glittering spray.” 
Stanza twenty-four was the one that excited the admiration of 
Coleridge. 


** And hail the chapel! hail the platform wild! 
Where Tell directed the avenging dart, 
With well-strung arm that first preserv’d his child, 
Then wing’d the arrow to the tyrant’s heart.” 


“Oh lady!” cried the poet, on hearing this animated apostrophe, 


** Oh lady! nurs’d in pomp and pleasure, 
Where gat ye that heroic measure ?”’ 





This is the burden of an ode by Coleridge, which we regret we 
have not within our reach.—Thé- Duchess of Devonshire got into 
the vortex of fashion, with a head more able to charm others than 
to direct itself; and became a victim, we believe, to difficulties 
such as Madame D’Arblay delights to paint. But the author of the 
Passage of Mount St Gothard must have been a glorious being by 


nature. It was she of whom it*is said, that a man at an election 
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once exclaimed, astonished at her beauty, ‘“‘ Well,—if I were God 
himself, I’d make her Queen of Heaven.” 

Exit the Duchess; and enter, in this curious alternation of grave 
and gay, the staid solemnity of Miss Carter, a stoic philosopher, 
who died at the age of eighty-nine. Here is her Ode to Wisdom, 
somewhat bitter against 

** The coxcomb’s sneer, the stupid lie 
Of ignorance and spite :”” 
and some Lines to a Gentleman on his intending to cut down a Grove, 


which are pleasanter. A Hamadryad, who is made to remonstrate 
on the occasion, says 


** Reflect, before the fatal axe 
My threatened doom has wrought ; 
Nor sacrifice to sensual taste 
The nobler growth of thought.” 


This line, by which thoughts are made to grow in the mind like 
a solemn grove of trees, is very striking. And the next stanza is 
good : 
“* Not all the glowing fruits that blush 
On India’s sunny coast, 
Can recompense thee for the worth 
Of one idea lost.” 


Miss Carter translated Epictetus; and was much, and we be- 


lieve deservedly, admired in her day for the soundness of her 


acquirements. We were startled at reading somewhere the other 
day that, in her youth, she had not only the wisdom of Pallas, but 
the look of a Hebe. Healthy no doubt she was, and possessed of 
a fine constitution. She was probably also handsome; but Hebe 
and a hook nose are in our minds impossible associations. 
Charlotte Smith has been mentioned before. Some of her 


novels will last, and her sonnets with them, each perhaps aided 
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by the other. Theré“is nothing great in her; but she is natural 


and touching, and has hit, in the music of her sorrows, upon some 
of those chords which have been awakened equally, though not so 


well, in all human bosoms. 


** SONNET. 
Written at the Close of Spring. 


‘“* The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower, which she had nurs’d in dew, 
Anemonies, that spangled every grove, 
The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah, poor humanity ! so frail, so fair, 
Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion, and corrosive care, 
Bid all thy fairy colours fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring ; 
Ah! why has happiness—no second Spring ?” 
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6 SONNET. 
To the Moon. 


‘Queen of the silver bow! by thy pale beam, 
Alone and pensive, I delight to stray, 
And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream, 
Or mark the floating clouds that cross thy way. 
And while I gaze, thy mild and placid light 
Sheds a soft calm upon my troubled breast ; 
And oft I think, fair planet of the night, 
That in thy orb the wretched may have rest : 
The sufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
Releas’d by death, to thy benignant sphere, 
And the sad children of despair and woe 
Forget in thee, their cup of sorrow here. 
Oh! that I soon may reach thy world serene, 
Poor wearied pilgrim in this toiling scene !” 
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** SONNET. 


** Sighing I see yon little troop at play, 
By sorrow yet untouch’d, unhurt by care, 
While free and sportive they enjoy to-day, 
** Content and careless of to-morrow’s fare.” 
O happy age! when Hope’s unclouded ray 
Lights their green path, and prompts their simple mirth, 
Ere yet they feel the thorns that lurking lay 
To wound the wretched pilgrims of the earth, 
Making them rue the hour that gave them birth, 

And threw them on a world so full of pain, | 
Where prosperous folly treads on patient worth, 
And to deaf pride misfortune pleads in vain ! 

Ah! for their future fate how many fears 
Oppress my heart, and fill mine eyes with tears !” 





‘© SONNET. 


The Glow-worm. 


‘** When, on some balmy-breathing night of Spring, 
The happy child, to whom the world is new, 
Pursues the evening moth of mealy wing, 
Or from the heath-bell beats the sparkling dew ; 
He sees, before his inexperienc’d eyes, 
The brilliant Glow-worm, like a meteor, shine 
On the turf-bank ;—amaz’d and pleas’d he cries, 
‘ Star of the dewy grass, I make thee mine !’ 
Then, ere he sleep, collects the moisten’d flower, 
And bids soft leaves.his glittering prize enfold, 
And dreams that fairy lamps illume his bower ; 
Yet with the morning shudders to behold 
His lucid treasure, rayless as the dust ; 
So turn the World’s bright joys to cold and blank disgust.” 





Mrs Smith’s love of botany, as Mr Dyce observes, “has led her, 


in several of her pieces, to paint a variety of flowers with a minute- 






ness and delicacy rarely equalled.” This is very true. No young 








lady, fond of books and flowers, would be without Charlotte Smith's 
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poems, if once acquainted with them. The following couplet, from 


the piece entitled Saint Monica, shews her tendency to this agree- 
able miniature painting. 


“* From the mapped lichen, to the plumed weed ; 
From thready mosses, to the veined flow’r.”’ 

Mrs Smith suffered bitterly from the failure of her husband's 
mercantile speculations, and the consequent troubles they both in- 
curred from the law ; which, according to her representations, were 
aggravated in a most scandalous manner by guardians and execu- 
tors. Lawyers cut a remarkable figure in her novels; and her 
complaints upon these her domestic grievances, overflow, in a sin- 
gular, though not unpardonable or unmoving manner, in her pre- 
faces. To one of the later editions of her poems, published when 
she was alive, is prefixed a portrait of her, under which, with a 
pretty feminine pathos, which a generous reader would be loth to 
call vanity, she has quoted the following lines from Shakspeare : 

‘* Oh, Time has chang’d me since you saw me last ; 


And heavy hours, with Time’s deforming hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face.” 


Miss Seward is affected and superfluous ; but now and then she 


writes a good line 


(“* And sultry silence brooded o’er the hills ”—) 


and paints a natural picture. The strange, unheard-of luxury, 
which she describes, of rising to her books before day on a winter's 
morning, is, we confess, not unknown to us, nor unenjoyed. In 
fact, we thought to have been new on that subject, and to have let 
our readers into the startling secret; but the lady has been 


before us. 
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** SONNET. 
December Morning, 1782. 


‘* T love to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 
Winter’s pale dawn ;—and as warm fires illume 
And cheerful tapers shine around the room, 
Thro’ misty windows bend my musing sight, 
Where, round the dusky lawn, the mansions white, 
With shutters clos’d, peer faintly thro’ the gloom, 
That slow recedes; while yon gray spires assume, 
Rising from their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinctness given.—Then to decree 
The grateful thoughts to God, ere they unfold 
To Friendship, or the Muse, or seek with glee 
Wisdom’s rich page :—O hours! more worth than gold, 
By whose blest use we lengthen life, and free 
From drear decays of age, outlive the old !” 


RSS 


Miss Seward ought to have married, and had a person superior 
to herself for her husband. She would have lost her affectation; 
doubled her good things ; and we doubt not, have made an enter- 
taining companion for all hours, grave or gay. The daughter of 
the Editor of “ Beaumont and Fletcher” was not a mean person, 
though lost among the egotisms of her native town, and the praises 
of injudicious friends. Meanwhile, it is something too much to 


hear her talk of translating an Ode of Horace, “ while her hair is 
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The Psyche of Mrs Tighe has a languid beauty in it, probably 
resembling that of her own person. This lady, who was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. William Blachford, died in her 37th year; we 
believe, of consumption. The face prefixed to her poem is very 
handsome. The greater part of her poem is little worth, except as 
a strain of elegance; but in the more voluptuous scenes, here 


quoted (and not improperly so, by the editor), the fair author is 

















more at home; and now and then, from the languor, she warms 
into the imagination of Spenser. Cupid, as he lies sleeping, has 
a little suffusing light, stealing from between his eyelids. 
*“* The friendly curtain of indulgent sleep 
Disclos’d not yet his eyes’ resistless sway, 
But from their silky veil there seem’d to peep 
Some brilliant glances with a soften’d ray, 
Which o’er his features exquisitely play, 
And all his polish’d limbs suffuse with light. 
Thus thro’ some narrow space the azure day 
Sudden its cheerful rays diffusing bright, 
Wide darts its lucid beams, to gild the brow of night.” 
This is the prettiest ‘‘ peep o’ day boy,” which has yet appeared in 
Ireland. 

Mrs Tighe’s, however refined, is the passion of the senses; nor 
do we quarrel with it. But we mean, the senses are predominant. 
In the stanzas that follow, by Mrs Brunton, authoress of Self- 
Control and other didactic novels, the passion is that of the heart. 
This includes the senses; whereas the other, unfortunately, too often 
leaves out the heart. Mrs Brunton’s stanzas, the last of which is 
very beautiful, do her more honour, and imply a superior order 
of person to her novels, if we recollect them rightly. Is not 
Decision one of them? Such writings are mere beggings of the 
question. Indeed the best thing to say of them is, that they have 
candour enough to be almost avowedly so. The lines are of better 
material; things of deep sympathy, and not of angered assumption 


‘«* When thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershaded walk, 
Where, past, the eddying stream is foaming 
Beneath its tiny cataract,— 
Where I with thee was wont to talk,— 
Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave « sigh! 
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‘* When sails the moon above the mountains, 
And cloudless skies are purely blue, 
And sparkle in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew,— 
Then be thou melancholy too, 
When musing on the hours I prov’d 
With thee, belov’d ! 


‘* When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear, 
And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear,— 
Think—for that hour to thought is dear ! 
And then her flight remembrance wings 
To by-past things. 


“* To me, thro’ every season, dearest, 
In every scene—by day, by night, 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchless star—for ever bright ! 
My solitary, sole delight ! 
Alone—in grove—by shore—at sea, 
I think of thee !” 


(To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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